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I kissed the ripe roses that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 

Now jocund together, we tend a few sheep, 
And if, on the banks by the stream, 

Reciined on her bosom I sink into sleep, 
Her image stilJ softens my dream. 

Together we range o'er the slow-rising hills, 

Delighted w ith pastoral views ; 
Or rest on the rock whence the streamlet distils, 

And mark out new themes for my muse. 
To pomp or proud title she ne'er did aspire, 

The damsel's of humble descent; 
The Cottager, Peace, is well known for her sire, 

And shepherds have named her Content. 



M. H. 



THE COMMON SEAL OR SEA-CALF. 

(PHOCA VITtJLINA.) 

The seal is often seen on our shores, and frequents the 
estuaries of rivers. When full grown it commonly varies 
in size from five to ux feet in length, and is found with 
some variety in every quarter of the globe. It is covered 
with a short glossy fur, of a dark brown colour, sometimes 
spotted. Formerly their skins were kept in houses as pre- 
ventatives against the effects of thunder and lightning. 




The fore-legs of this animal are very short in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, and the front parts have a 
considerable resemblance to those of land animals, but 
the hinder part narrows off like a fish. The hind legs are 
nearly united to the body, and He backwards, like fins, on 
each side of the tail. The feet are webbed, and on each 
foot are five toes furnished with sharp claws, which ena- 
ble the animal to climb the rocks, on which it is often 
seen to bask. On those occasions the seals have always a 
sentinel awake for fear of surprise. If alarmed, they swim 
with great strength and swiftness. 

Lively and gentle in its manner, it is easily tamed, it 
seems even to feel affection, and is fond of the society of 
men. Of its attachment several remarkable instances are 
recorded, perhaps none of these more striking than the 
following, which occurred in the neighbourhood of Porta- 
ferry, county of Down, in the spring of 1822. 

One fine morning, a farmer walking along the shore, 
near the bay of Strangford, observed a young seal lying 
in a grass plot. It was soon secured, as it made no effort 
to get away, and he carried it borne, put it into a barn, 
and fed it on new milk. During the day it appeared 
quite contented, but at night it expressed its uneasiness 
by frightful screams. 

The humane farmer, anxious to restore the animal to 
its natural element and friends, took a boat and carried it 
out to that part of the bay where seals were known to re- 
sort, about one mile from the place where it had been 
taken ; and on putting it into the water, it immediately 
disappeared. Early on the following morning the same 
seal was observed within a few yards of the barn where it 
had been lodged. It again suffered itself to be taken and 
conducted to its former quarters, apparently well pleased 
with the attentions of its host. It now seemed more con- 
tented than on its former visit, as it wa3 less noisy at 



night — it was again supplied with its former food — new 
milk. 

The farmer not relishing the visits of such a strange 
pet, after a few days gave it away to a gentleman in Porta- 
ferry, who kept it alternately in a house and garden. It 
became familiar and followed him like a dog, and made 
its way through the dust with evident difficulty from the 
shortness of its legs, It died suddenly at the end of a few- 
weeks. 

Belfast W. W. 



ON SOME OF THE WATER BIRDS FRE- 
QUENTING BELFAST LOUGH. 

BY JAMES D. MARSHALL, ESQ., M. D. 

The number of water birds which either constantlv 
reside on the shores of our extensive bay, or resort to it 
at certain seasons of the year, is probably as large as in 
any other harbour in Great Britain or Ireland. Of one 
hundred and forty-three species mentioned as having 
been found at any period, in any part of the British is- 
lands, there are eighty-three species which have been 
found in our harbour. Many of these are residenters, but 
the greater number are met with at the periods of their 
respective migrations northward and southward. Our 
harbour is not only extensive, but well sheltered ; and on 
its shores, and the long ranges of banks which at low wa- 
ter are exposed, the Grallatores, or waders, find an am- 
ple supply of their respective foods j while in the deep 
waters the Natatores, or swimmers, are never at a loss 
for small fish of various descriptions, which constitute 
their principal mode of subsistence. 

In the autumnal months our lough is annually visited 
by immense flocks of wild geese, Brent geese, wigeon, and 
others ot the Natatores, which having completed the pro- 
cess of incubation in the Arctic regions, seek a milder cli- 
mate for spending the winter. Directed by their instinc- 
tive knowledge, they leave their summer haunts, and in 
innumerable crowds seek a southern residence. Arriving 
at the northern coast of our island, they separate into 
smaller flocks ; and some pursue their way into Larne, 
Belfast, and Strangford loughs, while others go further 
iouth, and find in the bays of Killough, CarJingford, 
Dublin, Cork, &c, situations equally desirable, where they 
remain till March or April, when they again desert our 
shores for the wild, uninhabited districts near the pole. 

Among the Grallatores, or waders, which are met with 
'n Belfast lough, the 




COMMON HERON— (Ardea CinereaJ 

may be mentioned, as one of the most conspicuous. To 
enter into any description of its plnmnge would be quite 
superfluous, as it is a bird almost universally well known. 
By the lower orders it is most frequently denominated 
crane, altnough the latter is a totally different species 
now extinct in Britain. 

There is no bird better entitled " to claim the protec- 
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fcion b£ r tlie admirers of nature and picturesque scenery, 
from the striking effects its presence can produce in the 
solitary haunts in which it delights, and wh ere it is' most 
commonly found." When seen, it is usually standing 
immoveable in the shallows of rivers, on a stone on the 
edge of a pond, or on the bank recently deserted by the 
ebbing tide, its neck bent and drawn in between its shoul- 
ders, watching attentively the motions of its finny prey, 
upon which, when once within its reach, it darts with un- 
erring* aim, transfixing- it by a' single stroke of its sharp 
bill. So motionless does the heron remain when watching 
for its prey, (its eye intently fixed on the water below, 
eagerly seeking- for the slightest ripple on the surface, or 
other indication of the vicinity of its victim,) that it is 
not unfrequently taken for the stump! or root of an old. 
tree. So wary is it when fishing, that it is seldom or ne- 
ver seen with its back towards the sun, by which a sha- 
dow would be thrown on the water, and affright the fish 
—but on the contrary, always places itself, when possible, 
in such an attitude that it resembles rather something in- 
animate. 

Its food consists principally offish, but it will eagerly 
devour frogs and other reptiles, and occasionally young 
water-rats and mice, &c. In the Magazine of Natural 
History, a case is mentioned of one of these birds, which 
hud been run down by a boy in a marsh, and when 
opened, was found to have in its stomach a very large 
male water-rat. It had been lately swallowed, occupying, 
even to distension, (with portions of partially digested 
fish) the ventriculus of the heron. The only injury ap-: 
parent to the rat, was a puncture, made by the beak of the 
heron, in the frontal part of the skull, by which life was 
destroyed. No evident cause of the easy capture of the 
bird existed, but the probable one of repletion. 

In some countries this bird is migratory; but in Bri- 
tain and Ireland it remains throughout the year. During 
winter they assemble in very small flocks on the shores 
of our rivers and hays, where they may be almost con- 
stantly seen during the day, retiring, for the most part, 
at night to the highest trees in the neighbourhood ; al- 
though in moonlight nights the heron may not unfre- 
quently be seen as eagerly watching its prey as during 
the clearer hours of the day. About the beginning of 
March they congregate in considerable numbers at their 
breeding stations, or heronries, where, from year to year, 
they resort for the purposes of incubation. These heron- 
ries are usually situated in some retired domain, where 
there are very lofty trees on which they can form their 
nests. The only two heronries with which I am acquainted 
in the vicinity of Belfast, are those at Sir Robert Bate- 
son's and the Marquis of Downshire's : the former is si- 
tuated \ on some very lofty poplars, at no great distance 
from the river which flows through the domain : that at 
Lord Downshire's is fixed on some trees in an island in 
one of the ponds ; a very suitable situation, where they 
may rear their young* in safety ^ and where they are fur- 
nished with an abundant supply of necessary food. I vi- 
sited that at Sir Robert Bateson's in the middle of March ; 
the birds were collecting in pairs on the trees, repairing 
old nests, or building' new ones when necessary. Some 
were sitting in diihV listless attitudes, while others were 
busily engaged examining the future habitation of their 
young. They were much tamer than they usually are — 
allowing us to approach very near to them, without exhi- 
biting those symptoms of alarm which at other periods of 
the year, and in other situations they invariably do. No r 
bud] perhaps, possesses greater wariness than the heron ; 
and it is consequently a very difficult matter to approach; 
within gun-shot. In our lough they always keep far be- 
yond range of the gun from the shore, and if approached 
in a boat, they seem equally well aware of our hostile in- 
tention, and direct their motions accordingly. They are, 
however, occasionally surprized by the gunner; and ge- 
nerally fall an easy victim, from the extent of surface pre- 
sented to his view, and the slowness of their flight.— 
W hen thus taken by surprise, they rise in the greatest 
alarm, uttering their peculiarly harsh cry j a cry, when 
once heard by the sportsman, can never be forgotten. A 
lew years ago, when fishing on one of the small rivers in 
th'a £0imty #f Antrim, I wa$ rather alarmed by one of 



these birds. The day was remarkably fine, and at the 
time I speak of, scarcely a cloud was to be seen ; I was 
standing on the bank of the stream, shaded from the sun 
by a small planting-, and was intent on the capture of my 
flies by the wary trout. While my eyes were directed 
to the water, a dark, swift-moving shadow passed over 
that part of the fiver near which I stood. Startled, I 
looked up, and the moment I lifted my head, a loud, 
wild scream was uttered by a heron then passing over me 
It was within about four yards of me, and its flight 
had been so easy, and it so silent, that I was perfectly un- 
conscious of its vicinity till I heard the scream it gave.— 
On being so unexpectedly disturbed in its flight, it raised 
itself as quickly as possible to a considerable height 'in 
the air, and pursued its journey towards the shores of 
Larne lough, whither it had been bound. 

Towards high water some of these birds leave the shore 
and proceed up the rivers in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, where frogs, with-ifout and other fish may be had, 
and where they remain till the tide begins to ebji, leaving 
the bank again uncovered, to which they regularly resort, 
till the returning flood drives them again inland. 

The quantity of fish destroyed by the heron is very 
great, willoughby has found" no less than seventeen 
carp in the stomach of one ; and he has taken a fish nine 
inches and a half long from the stomach of another bird. 
It has been ascertained that one of these birds will devour, 
on an average, from forty to fifty small fish, such as roach 
or dace, in one day, and on such a calculation, about- fif- 
teen thousand a year. This, however, is the number cal- 
culated to be taken by a heron in a state of domestica- 
tion, when plenty of food was always placed at its com- 
mand. In Us wild state, in fine weather, it can always 
procure a plentiful supply /; '. but in cold or stormy seasons 
its prey is no longer within its reach V the fish now shun- 
ning the shallows, and keeping in deep water, finding it 
the warmer situation •' .. Even frogs seldom leave their 
lurking places, and the poor heron is thus hot un fre- 
quently obliged to subsist cm very scanty hire, and to 
have its patience severely tried. i " 

However the Count de Bufibri may be admirccl for the 
beauty of his writings, ho one will hesitate to sky, that in 
many cases the descriptions he has given of the state of 
animals is both distorted and exaggerated. Pie pourtrays 
the state of feelings in an animal, not as they really are 
to the animal, hut as he himself would find them to be, 
were he in a similar situation. Now this mode of view- 
ing the subject is totally incorrect. If to him an animal 
may have appeared to be placed in a situation of wretch- 
edness instead of ease, he should have borne in mind 
that the Almighty Creator had endowed it with powers 
and feelings suitable to its situation ; and that in conse- 
quence one animal may partake of as much enjoyment as 
another, provided they both stand equally high in the 
scale of animated beings. Buffohj in speaking Of the he- 
ron, describes it "as exhibiting the picture of wretchedness, 
anxiety, and indigence, condemned to struggle perpetually 
with misery and want, and sickened by the res tl ess crav- 
ings of a famished app^ 

To any person accustomed to view the different natural 
objects everywhere presented to him as so many indica- 
tions of the goodness and wisdom of his Creator, the ap- 
pearance of the heron would convey a very .'different idea. 
He would view it as a fine example of the adaptation of 
the instinct of animals to their respective modes of life.— 
Were the heron of a restless disposition— in constant mo- 
tion from place to place— it would very frequently be to- 
tally deprived of the necessary supply of food ; but formed 
as it is, it will stand rooted to a spot for a very long time, 
apparently lifeless, though in fact it is in momentary ex- 
pectation of its prey. Why should we imagine that it 
does hot enjoy as much pleasure in such a situation as 
any other bird ; surely its Creator could render it as ca- 
pable of enjoying as high a degree of pride and satisfac- 
tion in capturing its prey, however insignih'cant, as that 
experienced by the eagle or falcon in pursuing nobler 
game i Each must fi j el happy in the situation allotted 
to it, and that man exhibits but little confidence in the 
wisdom and goodness of God, who can view in xnany of 
the various tribes of atjiniaLs, only w many instances of 
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defective formation, while their lives to him exhibit, from 
the moment of their birth, one uninterrupted chain of 
wretchedness and misery. 



A PEEP AT DAYS GONE BY. 

THREE ODD FELLOWS. 

Dublin, January 20, 1749, " died in the Earl of Meath's 
Liberty, John Collier, aged 137 years, 1 ' 

"Dublin, January 16, 1754, " died of a violent match 
of Funking, Thomas Eclin, remarkable for his vivacity 
and drollery, and for eating of living cats, leaping into the 
river in frosty weather, and performing' many shocking 
and unnatural tricks to please and excite wonder." 

Dublin, February J7 a 1701, u there is at present at 
New-Rowin the Poddle, one Henry Golding, who has 
entered in the 20th year of his- age, and measures only 
27 inches in height." 

STORMS IN DUBLIN AND CORK. 

"Dublin, August 7, 1749— On Saturday we had the 
greatest fall of rain that has been known for many years, 
which continued all night, attended with a violent storm. 
The rain was so heavy that upwards of forty sparrows, 
who went to take shelter, were found in St. Mary's 
Church-yard, most of them dead, and in Mount Town 
one hundred and forty-three were found dead under some 
trees. 

"Dublin, September 7, 1762— Last night and this 
morning we had a violent storm. In the College Park 
fourteen large trees were levelled to the ground, some of 
which were torn up by the roots, and others broken in 
the middle and carried to a considerable distance by the 
wind." 

"Cork, January 30, 1749— The tide here on Sunday and 
last night swelled to so prodigious a height, that the whole 
city was under water. In the houses in Duncombs-marsh 
the water was four feet deep, and three in the middle of 
the city." :..'.,'■.' 



IRISH LEGEND; 

In the churchward of Erigle- Thniagh, in the barony of 
Truagh, county of Monaghan, there is said to be a spirit 
which appears to persons whose 'families are there interred. 
Its appearance, which is generally made in the following 
manner, is uniformly fatal, being an t omen of death to those 
who are so unhappy as to meet with it. When a funeral takes 
place, it is said to watch the person who remains last in the 
grave-yard, over whom it .-possesses a fascinating influence. 
If the person be a young man, it takes the shape of a beauti- 
ful female, inspires him with a charmed passion, and exacts 
a promise that he will meet her in the church-yard on a 
month from that day ; this promise is sealed by a kiss ■ that com- 
municates a deadly taint to the individual who complies. It 
then disappears, and no sooner does the individual from 
whom it received the promise and the kiss pass the boundary 
of the church -yard, than he remembers the history of the 
spectre — which is well known in the parish — sinks into de- 
spair and insanity, dies, and is buried in the place of appoint- 
ment on the day when the promise was to have been fulfilled* 
If, on the contrary, it appears to a female, it assumes the 
form of a young man of exceeding elegance and beauty. 

I was shown the grave of a young person about eighteen 
years of age, who was said about four months before to have 
fallen a victim to it; and it is not more than ten months 
since a man in the same parish declared that he gave the pro- 
mise and the fatal kiss, and Consequently looked upon him- 
self as lost. He took a fever, died, and Was buried on the 
day appointed for the meeting, which was exactly a month 
from that; of the interview. Incredible as it may appear, the 
friends of these two persons solemnly ...declared— at least, 
those of the young man did to myselfL-'tlutt the particulars 
of the meeting ^ f ere detailed repeatedly by the two persons, 
without the '■'slightest variation. There are several eases of 
the same kind mentioned, hut the two now alluded to are the 
only ones that cam e within my p ersonal ku owledge. It ap- 
pears, however, that the spectre does not confine its opera- 
tions to the churclr-yard onlyj as there ' lave {■■. been instances 



mentioned of its appearance at weddings and dances, where 
it never failed to secure its victims by dancing them into pleu- 
ritic fevers. 

^ I am unable to say whether this is a strictly local supersti- 
tion, or whether it is considered to be peculiar to other 
chureh-yards in Ireland, or elsewhere- : In its female shape 
it somewhat resembles the Elle maids of Scandinavia ; but 
1 am acquainted with no account of fairies or apparitions 
in which the sex is said to be changed, except in that of the 
devil himself. The country people say it is death. 

SIR TURLOUGH, OR THE CHURCH-YAKD BBIDE 

The bride she bound her golden hair— 

Killeevy, O Killeevy !* 
And her step was light as the breezy air 
"When it bends the morning flowers so fair, 

By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

And oh, hut her eyes they dane'd so bright, 
As she longed for the dawn of to-morrow's light, 
Her bridal vows of love to plight, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The bridegroom is come with youthful brow, 
To receive from his Eva her virgin vow j 
. . ■ " Why tarries the bride of my bosom now v * 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

A cry ! a cry !— 'twas her maidens spoke, 
" Your bride is asleep— she has not awoke ; 
And the sleep she sleeps will never be broke," 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

Sir Turlough sank clown with a heavy moan, 
And his cheek became like the marble stone — 
" Oh, the pulse of my heart is for ever gone !" 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 

The keenf is loud, it comes again, 
And rises sad from the funeral train, 
As in sorrow it winds along the plain, 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy 

And oh, but the plumes of white were fair, 
, When they flutter'd all mournful in the air, 
As rose the hymn of the requiem prayer,| 
By the bonnie green woods of Killeevy. 



* In the original poem this line is repeated at each verse. 

| The Irish cry," or wailing for the death Speaking of this 
practice, which still prevails in many parts of Ireland the 
Kev.A. Ilosa, rector ofDungiven, in his statistical surveyor 
that parish, observes that '* however it may offend the judg- 
ment or shock our present refinement, its atlecting cadences 
will continue to find admirers wherever what is truly sad and 
plaintive can be relished or .understood." It is also thus no- 
ticed 'by -the -author pr**"' Traits and Stories of the Irish Pea- 
santry :■", . . 

"I bays often, indeed always, felt that there is something 
exceedingly touching in the Irish cry ; in fact ? that it breathes 
the very spirit of wild and natural sorrow. The Irish pea- 
santry, whenever a death takes place, are exceedingly happy 
in seizing upon any contingent circumstances that. may occur* 
and making them subservient to the exciteriieiit of grief for 
the departed, or the exaltation and praise of his character 
and virtues* My entrance was a pvoofof this ; for I had scarcely 
advanced to the middle of the floor, when' my intimacy with 
the deceased, our boyish sppr% and even our quarrel^ were 
adverted to with a natural eloquence and pathos, that, in spite 
of my firmneaa, occasioned me to feel tiie prevai ling sorrow* 
They spoke, or chanted mournfully, in Irish ; but the .sub- 
stance of what they said was as follows .:*— « ; Ohj avour neen - 
yOu J relymg low tbisinorniif of sorrow r lying low are you, inui 
does not know who it is (alluding to me^hat-^stiuidm* over 
you, weepin* for the day n yon spent together in your youth ; 
It's yourself, acuslda agus ast/wremachrce^ (the pulse and be- 
loved of my heart) that would stretch out the right hand 
warmly to welcome him to the. place of his birth, where you 
had both beenjo often happy about the green hills and val- 
leys with eaclfother ['. They then passed on to an enumera- 
tion of his virtues as a father, a husband, son. and brother—^ 
specified his worth as be stood related to society in genvral, 
and his kindness as a neighbour and a friend." 

:■:.;■■■■'^■Ii^s'Uflual1rj^tha;,i^pr l th of Ireland to celebrate maps for 
the dea$ in some green ueld between the house in which tlie 



